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and mirror of the nation. For such a symbol, Canadians
must look beyond him to the King in person. Sir Ernest
Barker has remarked that much of the influence of the
monarch in England dwells in the circumstance that to his
people he is the custodian of social ethics. The governor-
general in Canada can hardly substitute for him in this
respect, as his moral influence is less powerful. But at any
rate he may offer informal counsel to ministers, although
not from the same ripe experience as the King. He can
wield, moreover, that discretionary power which still dwells
with the representative of the Crown to dissolve Parliament
or to refuse a dissolution to a responsible minister provided
that he finds another to assume responsibility before
Parliament. Lord Byng in 1926 rejected the request from
Mr. King for a dissolution, although the Liberals in Canada
have doubtfully argued that the electoral return of Mr. King
shortly afterwards settled the issue of whether the governor-
general could constitutionally refuse a dissolution.1 We
may assume that the discretion of the Crown is no less present
in Canada than in Great Britain, South Africa, or Australia;
it helps to ensure that neither Parliament nor King is a mere
creature of the Cabinet.

The Senate in structure and character illustrates some
of the diverse political ideas which influenced Canadian
parliamentarism in its formative stage. Unlike its namesakes
in the United States and Australia, it was not planned to
perform a strict federal function, and is not viewed today
as an organ which peculiarly represents the provinces.
Its twenty-four members from each of the four regions are
appointed for life by the Dominion government, and hence
in no sense are regarded as directly responsible to the
provincial legislatures or electorates. The provinces, large
and small, are much less concerned with representation in
the Senate than with representation in the Cabinet, which
xThe Byng incident is fully and ably examined by E. A. Forseyf The Royal
Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the British Common-wealth.